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mic and political life As is shown by all the known facts of the
history of the time as well as by comedy, the blame lay mainly
with the town-dwellers. The Paphlagonian and the sausage-
seller belong to the same social sphere, though on slightly*
different levels. Kleon Is degraded, though at the same time
comically put in his proper place in society, by the punishment
which makes him a sausage-seller and compels him to sell his
wares at the gate where only the scum of the people loiters.
What matters to us is not the opinion of Aristophanes ex-
pressed in this extravagantly distorted form, but the fact that
one section of the people strong in numbers, and even stronger
politically, could not only see economic conditions as the basis
for a peaceful existence on a small scale (as the petty farmer
typified by Dikaiopohs had done), but could also look at them
with an eye to increasing its own profit and power.
In contrasting this new kind of citizen with the older type,
men of high morals and ready for any sacrifice, Aristophanes
shows an understanding and offers an interpretation of the
tendencies of his age. In the days of Penkles, and more in-
tensely during the great war, a change began to take place
which gave to economic factors an ever-increasing "importance
in the life and thought of the Polls This tendency was strongly
combated by the poet, who was, of course, the mouthpiece of
an opinion widely held at the time. There were kindred spirits
among great and small citizens alike, both m town and country.
He stood not only for the supremacy of politics as such, which
had been taken for granted in earlier times, but also for the
supremacy of a new type of politics, conforming to a universal
moral ideal rather than merely serving the brutally won advant-
age of the moment The age of moral and political philosophy
lay ahead. These ideas explain why Aristophanes could aim
such vigorous attacks against the victor of Pylos and yet remain
a good Athenian.
We must therefore refrain (as many scholars have failed to
do) from calling the knights of the chorus oligarchs. Their
point of view is the same as the poet's, and as we have said,
there is no reason to conclude from their alliance with the
sausage-seller more than that they were hostile to Kleon. This
can almost be regarded as axiomatic- Aristophanes had indeed
already emphasized it clearly enough in the much-discussed
opening verses of the Acharmans. That the poet and the